cheap, if not better than the other. . . . Heretofore also
the houses of our princes and noblemen were often
glazed with beryl... an in divers other places with fine
crystal. . . . But now these are not in use, so that only
the clearest glass is most esteemed....
Moreover, the mansion houses of our country towns and
villages ... are builded in such sort generally as that they
have neither dairy, stable, nor brewhouse annexed unto
them under the same roof (as in many places beyond the
sea and some of the north parts of our country), but all
separate from the first and one of them from another.
And yet, for all this, they are not so far distant in sunder
but that the goodman lying in his bed may lightly hear
what is done in each of them with ease, and call quickly
unto his many, if any danger should attack him.
The ancient manors and houses of our gentlemen are
yet and for the most part of strong timber, in framing
whereof our carpenters have been and are worthily pre-
ferred before those of like science among all other nations.
Howbeit such as be lately builded are commonly either
of brick or hard stone, or both, their rooms large and
comely, and houses of office further distant from their
lodgings. . . .
The furniture of our houses also exceedeth, and is
grown in manner even to passing delicacy: and herein I
do not speak of the nobility and gentry only, but likewise
of the lowest sort in most places of our south country that
have anything at all to take to. Certes in noblemen's
houses it is not rare to see abundance of arras, rich hang-
ings of tapestry, silver vessel, and so much other plate
as may furnish sundry cupboards to the sum oftentimes
of a thousand or two thousand pounds at the least,
whereby the value of this and the rest of their stuff doth
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